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PREFACE. 



HTHE subject of this narrative was a 
typical Friend of the early days. 
To contemplate a life like his, cannot 
fail to interest and instruct professing 
Christians of any creed. He was a man 
whose naturally energetic temperament 
was sanctified by Divine grace. His 
abounding faith, and undaunted courage, 
and his zeal in the cause of religious 
liberty, excite our admiration and rever- 
ence. He adhered to his convictions of 
duty in the midst of a time-serving and 
bigoted generation. And when his busy 
life was accomplished, he was ready to 
receive the Christian soldier's crown. 



VI PREFACE. 

The writings of the Society of Friends 
are full of stirring incidents and rich in 
purest gems of heavenly thought. Many 
other accounts of the lovely lives of those 
"Sons of the Morning" offer as choice 
reading as does the biography of Richard 
Davies. It is hoped this little volume 
may incite my readers to still further 
investigate the hidden treasures of 
Friendly literature. 

The Author. 

Denver^ CoL^ gt/i mo. 1 8///, 1894. 
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I 

THE EARLY LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCES OF RICHARD DAVIES. 

TT was the custom of the early Friends, 
after the death of members who 
were conspicuous in the church, to write 
individual testimonies to the worth and 
zeal of the departed ones, that others 
might be incited to emulate their virtues. 
One of the most beautiful and affection- 
ate of these testimonies is that of Row- 
land Owen, in which he speaks in loving 
terms of his deceased Friend, Richard 
Davies. The latter must have been a rare 
man to have deserved the quaint yet ten- 
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der eulogium of his surviving companion. 
Rowland Owen says : 

" O the wonderful wisdom and love of 
God ! who called him and many others, 
in those days, and prepared and qualified 
them for the great work He had to do, 
and strengthened them to tread the way 
before us, who were weak and feeble. 
O how strong and bold and valiant in- 
struments did the Lord God prepare to 
begin to strike at the great image of 
pride, haughtiness, etc., that was then 
and yet is in the world ! — Indeed their 
memorial is worthy to be recorded ; that 
ages yet to come might see what the 
Lord hath done for His faithful ones, who 
gave up their lives and all they had, on 
Truth's account. 

" I was acquainted with our said Friend 
for about forty years, and I can say of a 
truth, that his service was great in the 
Church of Christ, especially in times of 
persecution ; he having much interest 
with the magistrates, and them in author- 
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ity in those days. And his house was 
very open to entertain Friends, to the 
utmost of his ability ; and the Lord 
blessed him. 

"The Lord, out of His treasure of grace, 
eminently endued him to bear a sound 
and seasonable testimony when great 
assemblies and multitudes of people were 
gathered together ; and he had a skilful 
hand to administer to them the way of 
Truth, and to open it to their under- 
standings ; which many times gave them 
great satisfaction, and they were made 
to speak well of Truth and its followers. 
O the deep sense that remains upon me 
of the great want we have of the service 
of such as he was ! The Lord who in His 
mercy qualified and fitted him, is able to 
prepare and raise up other faithful fol- 
lowers. 

" It affects me when I remember his 
gravity and gray hairs, his manly pres- 
ence, and lovely countenance, especially 
when he stood up in meeting. Now he 
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hath finished his course, and I believe, 
hath done his day's work, and is gone to 
his eternal rest. 

" Much more might be said on his be- 
half, but I desire that none may mistake 
me ; I am not giving honor to man, that 
is but dust and ashes, but that all may 
see how Almighty God doth bestow His 
spiritual gifts upon those that He re- 
quireth service at their hands.*' 

Richard Davies was born in the year 
1635, i^ the town of Welsh-Pool, in the 
north of Wales. His parents were hon- 
est people of moderate wealth, and they 
brought him up in some learning and 
in the religion of the Church of England. 
From early youth he was seriously dis- 
posed, and was inclined to associate with 
the more sober and religiously con- 
cerned of his neighbors. Whilst a lad he 
joined the Independents, and was an 
earnest follower of one of their most zeal- 
ous preachers, named Vavasor Powell. 

At the age of fourteen years he was 
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apprenticed to a shopkeeper but soon 
ascertained that his new master was not 
a religious man, and became fearful that 
if he continued in his new place he would 
lose the little love for God and the re- 
ligious feelings with which he had been 
favored. Consequently it was a great 
relief when an opportunity offered to 
give up his prospective home. 

Some time after this he was appren- 
ticed to a felt-maker, named Evan Jones. 
He found religious fellowship with his 
new master, and they would often attend 
worship and read the Scriptures and 
pray with each other. But he felt that 
the last exercise was accomplished so 
in his own time and will, that it became 
dead and formal, and that many words 
in prayer did not humble him or give 
true peace or consolation. Neither did 
writing or repeating sermons, or reading 
the Scriptures or good books, give him 
the comfort he desired ; because he 
neither knew nor sought the guidance 
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of the Holy Spirit, which alone could 
rightly develop his understanding re- 
garding spiritual things. 

When about nineteen years of age, he 
first heard of a new people called Quak- 
ers. They were preached against every- 
where, and were accused of denying the 
Scriptures, the ordinances, and the very 
Christ himself. They were represented 
as being dangerous deceivers. It was 
when thus prejudiced by the blindness 
or false reports of others, that Richard 
Davies for the first time met with a 
member of the then new Society of 
Friends. A man in very humble life 
and with but little education was the 
means of awakening him to a deeper in- 
sight into religious truths. 

He says, " About the year 1657, there 
came a poor man in a mean habit to my 
master's house, named Morgan Evan, 
of South Wales. 

" He had met with the people called 
Quakers, in his travels, and was con- 
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vinced of the Truth. This poor man con- 
versed with my master about the princi- 
ples of Truth ; and I being in the shop, 
about my calling, my mistress came and 
said, 'Why do you not 'go out and help 
your master, for there is a Quaker at the 
door that has put him to silence.-^* I 
hearing this, made haste and took my 
Bible under my arm, and took what 
courage I could to dispute with that 
poor man ; but he proved too hard for us 
all. When we went to them, they were 
upon the words thee and thou ; but I 
very peremptorily asked him, 'What 
command he had to speak thee and thou ; 
for I did acknowledge to him that it was 
the language of Scripture ; but, said I, 
that is not enough for us now in this 
day, we must have a command for it.' — 
To which he answered, * Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me.' — I asked him, whether 
that was Scripture } He asked me, 
whether I would deny it } I told him he 
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was to prove it. Then he took the Bible 
out of my hand, and he turned to 2 Tim. 
i : 13, which he read and told me that 
hold fast Xh^VQ was a command; which 
I knew very well, both the Scripture and 
the command ; but to prove him further, 
I desired him to read a little more of 
that chapter, both backward and for- 
ward, which he freely did, and asked me 
* Why I did require that of him } * I told 
him that we heard the Quakers denied 
the Scriptures, and that they would not 
read them. He said * There were many 
false reports of them.' And truly when 
I saw him read the Scripture so readily, 
I concluded in myself that what was re- 
ported of them was not true ; and he saw 
that he had reached the witness of God 
in me. Then he exhorted me to take 
heed to that Light that shined in my 
heart, and did show me my vain thoughts, 
and reproved me in secret for every idle 
word and action. And he spoke much 
of the inward work and the operation of 
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God's Holy Spirit upon the soul ; recom- 
mending me to the Grace of God that 
bringeth salvation, teaching us that, 'de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world/ (Titus ii : 
II, 12.) And so he departed from our 
house, and I set him a little along on his 
way." 

A deep impression was made on the 
mind of Richard Davies as a result of 
the above interview. As he followed the 
light which the humble wayfarer had 
recommended, he began to see that his 
former efforts to obtain spiritual strength 
and knowledge were largely fruitless ; 
and he says, "Then I did with much 
humility and poverty of spirit, beg of 
Almighty God that I might build upon 
that rock that the true Church of God 
was built upon, that the gates of hell 
might not prevail against me." 

But while disappointed in his former 
teachers, he was yet afraid of being de- 
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ceived by the Quakers. So in his loneli- 
ness he would often retire to the woods 
or other quiet places, where he could in 
silent worship and prayer seek commun- 
ion with his Maker. He again was 
favored to meet with the poor Friend 
whose conversation had so instructed 
him ; and the latter answered to much 
satisfaction his inquiries regarding the 
subject of baptism, the ordinances, and 
the Scriptures. Once more they parted, 
and did not meet again for several years. 
One of the early Friends said that 
what he was enabled to do and suffer for 
Christ's sake, should **be kept on record 
for the good of ages to come." The 
journal of Richard Davies was doubtless 
written with this feeling ; and it is in- 
teresting in perusing it to observe how 
his opinions and religious sentiments 
were gradually changed. Almost una- 
ware to himself he before long adopted 
the views that many others in England 
were adopting, and thus was prepared to 
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associate with them in religious fellow- 
ship. It was with him as with many 
others at that time, — separated from each 
other and without teachers, — they were 
yet taught the same things by the same 
Holy Spirit whose counsel they sought ; 
and thus being convinced without the 
influence of man, they were all the more 
able to speak to others of the spirituality 
of the Gospel from their own experience. 

There are not a few modern Friends 
who but little regard what is nowa- 
days called the "plain language." It to 
them seems but a useless cross. Some 
as Friends claim that they can esteem it 
but lightly, in comparison with things of 
greater importance. Let us see what 
Richard Davies says about it ; for he was 
in this matter, as in many others, an ex- 
ponent of the views of the early Friends. 
After giving in detail some of his reasons 
for saying thee and thou to every one, 
he says : 

" I was conscientiously concerned to 
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speak the pure language of thee and thou 
to every one, without respect of persons, 
which was a great cross to me ; though 
it seems to some as but a weak and fool- 
ish thing ; yet when the Lord lays the 
necessity of speaking the truth to all, in 
the language that God and His servants 
used, it comes to be of greater weight 
than many light and airy people think 
it is. 

"This necessity being laid upon me, I 
spoke to my master in that dialect ; he 
was not offended at it, because he was 
convinced of the truth of it, and that it 
ought to be spoken to every one. But 
when I spoke so to my mistress, she took 
a stick and gave me such a blow upon 
my bare head, that it made it swell and 
sore for a considerable time. She was 
so disturbed that she swore she would 
kill me, though she should be hanged 
for it ; the enemy had so possessed her, 
that she was quite out of order; though, 
before-time, she very seldom if ever gave 
me an angry word. 
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" The Almighty God put it in my heart 
to consider the cost, and that through 
tribulation I was to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. And I was faithful in this 
testimony I had to bear. 

" The consideration was weighty with 
me, lest I should begin to take up the 
cross and to walk in this way, and should 
not be able to hold out to the end. The 
weight and burden was great, having 
none in the country to be an help to 
me in the time of my exercise, but 'the 
Lord alone. I was very ready and will- 
ing to take hold of his promises ; and my 
prayers unto Him were, that He would 
enable me to go tJuvugh all things that 
He required. I was now first called a 
Quaker because I said to a single per- 
son, thee and thoti, and kept on my hat, 
and did not go after the customs and 
fashions of the world, that other profess- 
ors lived and walked in." 

We may observe that this young man, 
who was at that time only about twenty 
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years of age, became a convinced Friend, 
in the most unfavorable surroundings, 
and almost without any human friend- 
ship or approval to cheer him on his way. 
The anger of his mistress still con- 
tinued, because he would not conform to 
the language and customs of those around 
him. But he endeavored to do well in 
all things, and therein was much com- 
forted, remembering the Scripture : 
"The righteous shall hold on his way, 
and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.'* Very often he 
feared that he should not be able to hold 
out to the end, as no one in the neigh- 
borhood was disposed or inclined to assist 
him in his troubles with his mistress. 
But in course of time, the shameful abuse 
of the woman was moderated, and this 
continued during the rest of his appren- 
ticeship. In a subsequent year, she be- 
came very ill, and declared she could not 
die until she had asked his forgiveness. 
He was in London at the time ; but was 
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sent for, and told her that he could freely 
pardon her, and prayed his heavenly 
Father to forgive her also. She recov- 
ered from this illness, and was ever after 
exceedingly friendly toward him, and 
subsequently ended her days in peace. 
Her body was, according to her own 
request, interred in a burying-ground 
belonging to the very denomination she 
had once so condemned. 



II 

HIS UNION WITH FRIENDS AND CONSE- 
QUENT IMPRISONMENTS FOR CON- 
SCIENCE* SAKE. 

It soon became common talk around 
Richard Davies' old home, that he had 
become a Friend. His parents were 
much worried and their fears were 
confirmed by the parish priest, who told 
them that their son had gone distracted 
and had lost his senses. Soon he went 
to their home to visit them. They were 
troubled to observe that he did not, as 
was the usage of that age, go down on 
his knees to ask their blessing, and take 
off his hat to them. His father declared 
he would disinherit him, and said that he 
now expected nothing but that he would 
go up and down the country crying 

(i6) 
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" Repent, repent.*' Thus he seemed 
about to be cast off for Christ's and the 
Gospel's sake. 

At length his mother came and looked 
at him, and saw that he still looked like 
her own child, and was not, as she had 
been told "bewitched." She then had 
some religious conversation with him, 
which cheered h^r greatly. She quickly 
sought his father, and said to him, " Be 
of good comfort, our son is not as was 
reported of him ; we hope to have com- 
fort of him yet." 

The early converts of the Society of 
Friends were very active and zealous. 
Thus we find Davies soon contending 
with the errors of the professors of re- 
ligion around him. In those days the 
clergymen of the Established Church of 
England were called priests, and many 
of these priests were particularly re- 
garded by the Friends as men not 
Divinely called into the work they were 
engaged in. History reveals that, at 

3 
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that time, the lives of many of them were 
so notoriously incorrect, that it was evi- 
dent they were totally unfitted to serve 
as ministers of Christ. So this stripling 
early felt compelled to strongly protest 
against a system which at the same time 
was, unknown to him, being testified 
against by other young men -in some of 
the adjacent counties Of England. 

The morning following his return 
home, he went to the place of worship 
where the priest officiated who had so 
slandered him to his parents. At the 
conclusion of the service, he stood up and 
asked the priest to make good the false 
doctrine he had just preached, and re- 
quested him to prove that he was dis- 
tracted, as the priest had falsely reported. 
But he was soon taken away to jail ; 
where many came to see him and con- 
verse with him on religious topics. He 
says, " I spoke to them from the Scrip- 
ture, which was much to their satisfac- 
tion, and we praised God who kept us in 
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His fear and counsel." The next morn- 
ing he was taken before the magistrate 
at Welsh-Pool, and discharged. 

About this time another young man, 
named David Davies, was led, through 
association with the subject of this nar- 
rative, to adopt the views of the latter. 
He, too, began to suffer for his religious 
convictions. Because he could not go on 
his knees in formal and lifeless prayer, 
just as suited his father, the latter would 
himself arise from his knees, take a staff 
and violently beat his son. One cold, 
frosty night, this unnatural and bigoted 
parent took the lad, and with a chain and 
lock, chained him out of doors. 

When about twenty-two years of age, 
Richard Davies obtained permission to 
leave his business and go to Shrewsbury 
to attend a meeting that he understood 
was held there. He had never before 
been in a Friends' Meeting. No word was 
uttered ; yet as they sat in silence, their 
hearts were so touched with a sense of 
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the Divine love and presence, that there 
was hardly a dry eye among them. At 
another meeting, in Shrewsbury, he for 
the first time heard a sermon from the 
lips of a Quaker ; it was delivered by 
John ap John, whose words, he says, 
were "sound and piercing." 

Soon after this, Davies felt it re- 
quired of him to attend a company of 
dancers, who were spending a night in 
merry-making. When he entered the 
room, the fiddling and dancing ceased. 
He then addressed them, admonishing 
them of the close of life. When he left, 
they parted with much love and peace, 
they thanking him for the exhortation he 
had delivered. 

Another time, he went to his old place 
of worship, where the Independents met, 
and after the preaching was through, he 
addressed the congregation. But the 
minister, who was also .a magistrate, 
commanded him to be taken away. He 
went to sit under a tree near at hand, and 
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mourned over the hardness of heart that 
possessed his old friends who once were 
so loving and kind. As he sat there, it 
was revealed to him, that although they 
then put him out of their house, they 
would yet in the future come to own his 
doctrine, and that that place would be- 
come a meeting-house for Friends. All 
this was, in future years, literally fulfilled. 
About this time, he visited some of 
his former companions, three of whom 
were convinced as a result of his efforts. 
They decided to organize a meeting; 
but as none had a house of his own, they 
determined to worship on a convenient 
hill, as they lived several miles apart. 
There they met in silence, to the wonder 
of the country. He says: "When the 
rain and weather beat upon us on one 
side of the hill, we went to the other side. 
We were not free to go into any neigh- 
bor's enclosure, for they were so blind, 
dark and ignorant, that they looked upon 
us as witches, and would go away from 
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US, some crossing themselves with their 
hands about their foreheads and faces.*' 
But for various reasons the little meeting 
was finally discontinued, and he again 
was left without congenial associates. 

In the year 1658 he went to reside in 
London and entered into business at his 
trade of making felt. But frequently his 
native country would be presented to his 
view, and as he remembered its desola- 
tion in a religious sense, he was led to 
feel that he ought to return thither and 
work in the cause of Christ. He was 
disobedient to these impressions, and 
doubtless worn by the mental strain 
induced by such exercises, he was taken 
sick. Of this illness he writes : 

" Friends of London were very kind 
to me, and would freely have adminis- 
tered unto me, but I was not willing to 
accept of anything from them, so long 
as I had of my own. My pain of body 
and spirit increased upon me, till at last 
I was forced to bow to the will of the 
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great God, Who was too strong for me ; 
and on reasoning with Him one night 
upon my bed of sorrows, He showed me 
clearly that I was to go to my own coun- 
try ; and I was made willing to give up 
to go if He would be pleased to let me 
know His will and pleasure by this sign, 
and token, that He would remove my 
pain. When I had made a covenant 
with the Lord to go, immediately my 
pain was removed, and I had peace and 
quietness of mind and spirit. I arose 
next morning and went to my work ; 
and when those tender Friends who had 
a regard for me in my sickness came to 
see me that morning, I was gone to work, 
which was to their admiration." 

Richard Davies was married in the 
year 1659, and soon afterwards removed 
to his native Wales. 

In 1660 he was twice arrested for re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
King Charles H, who had recently been 
restored to power. The first time he 
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was SO fortunate as to appear before jus- 
tices who were willing to listen to his 
reasons for refusing to swear. His 
townsmen also stood ready to vouch for 
his excellent and harmless character. So 
he was discharged. When preparing to 
leave the room, he told the justices that 
he had brought a very good hat there 
with him, but that some one had con- 
veyed it away. The hint was appreci- 
ated ; a diligent search was made ; the 
stolen hat was found and put upon his 
head. He then left, accompanied by 
many of the inhabitants of the town, 
who were glad to see their popular young 
neighbor so happily delivered. 

The second time he was not so fortu- 
nate, but was most cruelly treated. 
Some troopers with pistols and naked 
swords burst into his home, and forced 
him to leave his wife and oldest child, 
only three days old. His wife said to 
him, "Dear husband, be faithful to God, 
whatever becomes of me." Among the 
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troop was a wicked man who had in 
years before owed Davies' father a debt 
and had run away to avoid paying it. 
This fellow declared he would make his 
prisoner follow at his horse's heels for 
many miles. Meanwhile several of the 
town aldermen and others had collected, 
and requested the soldiers to release the 
captive ; they engaging that he would be 
at the prison on the following morning. 
These promises not prevailing, some of 
the aldermen became enraged. A con- 
flict over the peaceable Quaker was 
almost precipitated, much to the anxiety 
of the latter. The crowd, armed with 
clubs and staves, declared that a town- 
born child should not be so abused by 
bad men ; and finally he was released 
upon the promise to go to the county jail 
on the following day ; which accordingly 
he did. 

The above incident proves that this 
young man, while courageous in his con- 
victions, and while being in his locality 
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the only representative of an unpopular 
faith, was yet respected by his neigh- 
bors, and even loved by them. It also 
exhibits the sense of justice that ani- 
mated the Welsh, who, whilst differing 
in creeds and faith, did not yield to the 
spirit of bigotry that was at that time so 
shamefully prevalent in England. 

It seems a singular thing that a man 
accused of disobeying the law, should go 
unescorted to prison and stay there with- 
out actually being held by chains and 
bolts. Yet Richard Davies, although so 
accused, was trusted by his enemies to 
just that extent — such confidence had 
they in the very man they were perse- 
cuting. When he became installed in 
his quarters in jail, he found among the 
prisoners a number of his old acquaint- 
ances. They were dissenters like him- 
self — Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists — and he was the only Friend 
among them. These poor prisoners 
had meetings for worship among them- 
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selves, which were attended by Davies. 
The latter had little to say in these 
meetings, but sometimes would utter 
a sigh or groan, which he quaintly 
remarks, " did often put them out of 
order in their preaching and praying; 
and as the Lord would order it I spoke 
a few words among them." The result 
of his labors in this place was soon ap- 
parent, for several of his fellow prisoners 
became convinced of the truth as held 
by Friends. 

Once he was desirous of sending a 
letter to his wife, and fearing to trust 
the jailer, he requested a visitor, an 
elderly woman, to deliver it for him. 
She was afraid to do so, fearing it would 
involve her in difficulty. So he read the 
letter to her, that she might know its 
innocent character. After he had read 
it, she was much affected, and turning to 
those near her said, ** Surely these peo- 
ple will never come to us, but we must 
go to them." She, too, soon cast in her 
lot with the despised Quakers. 
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After this imprisonment terminated, 
he returned home and followed his trade ; 
but soon again he was called upon to 
suffer. When about twenty-five years 
of age he went to a meeting in Shrop- 
shire, and was arrested and taken to 
Shrewsbury jail. Another Friend, named 
William Gibson, was at the same time 
arrested and committed with him. 

The jailer was exceedingly cruel. He 
withheld from them the most absolute 
necessities of life, promising such needs 
only if they paid him money; and he 
even denied them straw to lie upon. 
He thrust them into a little room which 
was so small that they scarce had space 
to lie down in it. Yet upon the boards 
they slept ; and, writes this patient suf- 
ferer for conscience' sake, ** It was pleas- 
ant to us." Their experience reminds 
of what William Dewsbury, another 
Friend, said under similar circumstan- 
ces : he *' esteemed the bolts and locks 
put upon him as jewels." Truly, a stalwart 
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and abiding faith, not fanaticism, which 
triumphed over physical and mental 
distress, was invincible. 

The prisoners complained to the jailer 
about having so little room, so they were 
given an adjoining apartment, in which 
was a bedstead with no bed upon it. 
William Gibson and Richard Davies that 
night- lay upon the cords, but the next 
morning not only their clothes, but 
their skin also was so marked that they 
decided the floor was a better rest- 
ing-place. Davies continued to re- 
monstrate with the surly and often 
drunken jailer, telling him that he and 
his friends were honest men, masters of 
families, and had comfortable homes. 
Finally, as a result of efforts at pleasant 
converse with him, he was prevailed upon 
to let the prisoners go away at nights, 
provided that they stayed in the prison 
during the daytime. As for poor Wil- 
liam Gibson, he had so incurred the 
anger of the jailer by reproving him, 
that he was kept in a room by himself. 
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During the above imprisonment many 
people visited the Friends to dispute, 
or were attracted to them by an idle 
curiosity. It followed that not a few 
with whom they conversed were con- 
vinced of the doctrines they upheld, and 
eventually affiliated with the new denom- 
ination. Thus when they were dis- 
charged, they were led to realize that 
their sufferings had promoted and ex- 
panded the delightful cause they loved 
better than their lives. 



Ill 

THE LABORS OF RICHARD DAVIES AND 

OTHERS IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OP' 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 

WALES. 

In the year 1662 the Friends of Wales 
had a number of meetings established, 
largely through the instrumentality of 
Richard Davies, who at that time was 
twenty -seven years of age. But the men 
of our generation can little appreciate 
what those meetings cost them ! Their 
jealous enemies took advantage of unjust 
existing laws to have them arrested and 
imprisoned, on the suspicion of meeting 
for seditious and not for religious pur- 
poses. Then when arrested, the oaths 
of allegiance to the king would be de- 
manded of them. These oaths they 

(31) 
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could not take, not because they did not 
acknowledge fealty to the government, 
but because they could not conscien- 
tiously swear. So the prison gates 
would then close upon them, not infre- 
quently for many years. 

Does it not seem strange that many of 
our day so lightly value their meeting 
privileges, when the youthful Quakers 
of two hundred years ago were so will- 
ing to risk their all for the sake of par- 
ticipating with their friends in worship- 
ping God ? They found a reward that 
amply compensated for all their suffer- 
ings. Should not the reward without 
the suffering be at least just as sweet to 
the young men and women of this 
favored generation ? 

About this time persecution became so 
violentjthat Richard Davies and his friend 
Thomas Lloyd commenced to visit most 
of the justices who had participated in 
committing Friends to prison. In the 
accomplishment of this work of love, 
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they called upon Lord Herbert, Baron 
of Cherbury, Richard Davies gives a 
lively account of this interview. He says : 
" We understood on the way that he 
was at a bowling-green, and several with 
him, near a place called the Cann office, 
near the highway side, and not far from 
Llyssin, where we beheld them bowling. 
We considered with each other which 
way to take, there being a peevish priest, 
the said lord's chaplain, with them. So 
I asked Thomas Lloyd whether he would 
engage the said priest in discourse, or 
go to the said lord ; which he chose to 
do, and got into the green leisurely to- 
wards him, where most of them knew 
Thomas ; but he went not in their com- 
plimenting posture. He stayed there a 
little while, and they broke up the game. 
While he discoursed with Lord Herbert, 
I discoursed a little with the priest. 
Lord Herbert coming towards the priest 
and me, he said to the priest, * Mr. Jones, 

what have you got there?' He an- 
4 
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swered, * A Quaker and haberdasher of 
hats, that lives in Welsh- Pool/ 'OhT 
said Lord Herbert, *I thought he was 
such an one, he keeps his hat so fast upon 
the block! Then he intending and pre- 
paring to come down a great steep ditch, 
I stepped down to lend him my hand to 
help him. Another priest would have 
stepped between me and him, but Lord 
Herbert refused the priest's help. Stop- 
ping a little he said to the priest, * Here 
is a brother that stands by will say, The 
blind leads the blind and both will fall 
into the ditch.' The priest was so drunk 
that he could not stand by himself. This 
lord being a very big fat man, took my 
help to come down. So we went along 
with him towards his own house at Llys- 
sin, laying the sufferings of our Friends 
before him, and that their sufferings 
were for their conscience' sake towards 
God. He gave us no grant then for 
their enlargement, but we heard that he 
sent private instructions, and they had 
more liberty." 
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Amongst the co-workers of Richard 
Davies in North Wales was a man 
named Thomas Ellis. He was originally 
a deacon in an Independent congrega- 
tion ; and his convincement was largely 
brought about by the following incident. 
Two women ministers attended the In- 
dependent meeting when they were en- 
gaged in the ceremony of breaking bread. 
They obtained leave of the elders to 
speak to the congregation, and then in 
much fear and humility delivered their 
Gospel message. Pretty soon the elders 
commanded that they be taken away. 
But as none seemed ready to do so, the 
minister called out, *' Brother Ellis, take 
them away." The latter, who was af- 
fected by the occasion, also refused ; but 
finally arose and desired them to go with 
him into the next room, as he had some- 
thing to say to them. They readily 
followed him, and he then remarked, 
" Friends, you see how we are met to- 
gether here, — we are like the Prodigal 
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who was spending his portion, and we 
have a little yet unspent, and when we 
have spent all we must return to our 
Heavenly Father, and come to you and 
your way." The women then departed, 
well satisfied. Thomas Ellis • shortly 
joined the Friends, and became a gifted 
and valuable minister among them. 

Friends continued to so rapidly in- 
crease in numbers in that part of Wales, 
that some of the magistrates resolved to 
break up their meetings. So one First- 
day there appeared on the scene, a jus- 
tice of the peace named Thomas Corbet, 
together with two bailiffs, some sergeants, 
and other under-officers. As they came 
into the meeting, Richard Davies was in 
prayer. When he had concluded they 
proceeded to take the names of those 
present. Just as they were through, 
Davies' wife called to the justice that 
they had not taken the names of all. 
He asked who had been omitted.*^ She 
replied that her child present with her. 
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only a few months old, had not had its 
name taken. He answered, that the 
child was under age. Whereupon she 
said, " We are all as innocent from plot- 
ting, contriving, or thinking any harm to 
any man as this little child." This re- 
ply much disconcerted the justice, and 
some others present. 

A few days after, some of the prison- 
ers were brought before the justice, and 
it was proposed to them that if they 
would go to church to hear the service, 
they should be discharged. Davies 
told the justice that the last time he was 
at church they turned him out, and they 
might do so again. The justice promised 
that it should not occur this time ; where- 
upon Davies intimated that he might 
attend. One of the bailiffs said to the 
justice, "Mr. Corbet, do you think 
that the old Quaker will come to church 
except it be to disturb our minister.**" 
(Here it may be noticed that a young 
Friend was termed an " old Quaker," 
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just as sometimes happens in more 
modern days.) Corbet asked the prisoner 
if he would disturb the minister ? Davies 
says, " I told him if God put something in 
my heart to speak to the people, I hoped 
they would not impose upon me to hold 
my peace. He said, * God forbid they 
should do so ! ' Now none was under 
an engagement to go to the steeple- 
house except myself, and the report 
went about that the old Quaker would 
go to church." 

The next First-day, when the bells 
commenced to ring, Richard Davies put 
his Bible under his arm, and accompanied 
by his friends Thomas and Samuel 
Lloyd, proceeded to keep his engage- 
ment. They took a seat in Davies* 
own old pew, and quietly waited. After 
the service had been read, he arose and 
stated to the people the reasons for their 
being there; and then propounded the 
following propositions to the priest : 
namely, If he proves this to be the true 
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Church of Christ ; and that he is a true 
minister of Christ : and that his main- 
tenance is a Gospel-maintenance : and 
this worship of yours to be the true 
worship of God : then we will be of your 
religion and come again to you. But if 
he prove not this, then we must conclude 
your Church to be a false church : and 
he to be no true minister of Christ : 
that his maintenance is no Gospel main- 
tenance : and that your worship is not 
the true worship of God. The people 
were very civil and quiet during this ar- 
raignment of their methods ; and as they 
separated declared, " If Mr. Langford 
(which was the priest's name) will not 
prove us to be the true Church of Christ, 
and our worship to be the true worship, 
then we will pay him no more tithes; 
for what Richard Davies said he proved 
out of the Bible, for you see he had the 
Bible in his hand all the while !" 

When evening came, Davies at- 
tended the evening service, — his two 
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friends going with him. When the ser- 
vice was concluded he stood up in his 
seat, and requested an answer to the chal- 
lenge which he had presented in the 
morning. The priest got away as quickly 
as he could, whereupon his undaunted 
old parishioner said to the congregation, 
*' Behold, the hireling fleeth because he is 
an hireling." The people were greatly 
dissatisfied because their minister could 
not prove his right to the sacred office, 
and after he left they were addressed by 
Richard Davies with Divine power and 
authority. 

On his way home that evening he met 
Justice Corbet, who expressed regret 
because their minister had been so un- 
civil as to not reply to his inquiries. In 
the course of the conversation, someone 
said, "Mr. Corbet, we think you will be 
a Quaker too." His answer was, "I 
wish I were a Quaker in my life and con- 
versation." So highly did he appreciate 
the practical Christianity of his Friendly 
neighbors ! 
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But Richard Davies was not yet 
through with this clergyman. Soon after 
the above events, Langford sent to him 
for payment of tithes, or as he called 
them, Easter-reckonings. So the sturdy 
Welsh Friend made ready, and called 
upon the priest. He remarks, "I told 
him I was come to reckon with him, if he 
could make it appear that I owed him any 
money. He said I owed him for several 
years for the sacrament. I asked him 
what he meant by the word sacrament, 
for I found no such word in the Scrip- 
ture. He said it meant the bread and 
wine that was used in the church. I 
told him I received none of him, and 
therefore was not liable to pay. He 
answered again, * Why then you might 
come to church and receive it.' I told 
him I did not believe that was the true 
Church of Christ, and I did not believe 
he was a true minister of Christ, com- 
missioned by Him to break the bread, 
and give it to the people : much less to 
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sell it, or take money for it of the peo- 
ple ; for I did not read in all the Scrip- 
ture that the true ministers of Christ 
did take money of the people for the 
bread they delivered unto them. He 
then said the laborer was worthy of his 
hire ; and under the law it was said, 
'Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn/ I 
told him he trod no com for me; and 
though he was an hireling, yet / never 
hired him." 

This plain talk regarding the unjust 
system of tithes, was at once followed up 
by Davies presenting the priest with 
a bill for some money the latter hap- 
pened to owe him. So he departed, hav- 
ing received, but not having paid any 
money, in this interview. Langford 
never again troubled the honest Quaker; 
and in the bitterest persecution of sub- 
sequent years, he was always even 
friendly toward the new denomination. 



IV 

AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RELIGIOUS VISITS 
TO NEIGHBORING COUNTIES. 

After the twenty-ninth year of his age, 
Richard Davies was a prisoner for several 
years, yet during part of that time he 
was permitted to go and come at his 
pleasure, not being closely confined. At 
one time, feeling constrained to visit 
Friends in some of the near counties, he 
went to the jailer and told him that he 
had occasion to leave a little while. The 
jailer said, " I warrant you will go to 
preach somewhere or other, and then 
you will be taken to prison, and what 
shall I do then ? ** Upon receiving a 
promise to be informed of his where- 
abouts, the prisoner received permission 
to go. 

(43) 
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This journey was full of events that 
would have discouraged a less ardent 
and Divinely-helped man than the sub- 
ject of this narrative. But at one town 
where he stopped, an elderly woman 
Friend with whom he had never before 
met, came to him at the inn where he 
was stopping, and said that "she had a 
sense upon her that he was one of her 
Heavenly Father's children." There- 
upon he obtained her aid to hold a meet- 
ing there, which she was very ready to 
assist in; and he describes it as "a 
blessed heavenly meeting," that after- 
wards resulted in much friendly dis- 
course with some of the attenders, con- 
cerning the things of God. 

At a place called Redstone in Pem- 
brokeshire, there was no house large 
enough to hold the multitude, and a meet- 
ing was held out of doors. Davies 
speaks thus of what happened at its con- 
clusion. The incident exhibits his in- 
trepid spirit when engaged in the work 
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of his Saviour : " As I was coming out, 
a Friend came and told me there were 
two soldiers (I understood afterwards 
they were the two sons of a priest), that 
had brought my horse there some miles. 
When I saw my horse I drew nigh to 
them, and asked them who brought my 
horse there. They asked me whether I 
was the man that came from Bristol ; I 
said I was. Then, said they, you are 
the man we look for. I asked them by 
what authority they came or what war- 
rant they had ; and they showed me 
their swords and pistols. I told them, 
such warrants highwaymen had. Then 
I asked them, how they durst to venture 
so amongst such a company ? They said, 
they knew we were peaceable men and 
would not resist ; otherwise they would 
have brought greater force. I told 
Friends we. were bound not to obey 
them, and desired Friends to part, and 
leave only two or three with me. But 
Friends' love was so great to me,- that 
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they kept mostly in a body about me. 
So I desired the Friend to take my sad- 
dle and bridle that was upon the Friend's 
horse that I rode to the meeting on, and 
put them upon my own horse. So I got 
upon my horse and bid them lay their 
hands off my horse, for I feared not their 
swords nor pistols ; but if they had a 
warrant from any justice of peace, or 
lawful magistrate within the county, I 
would obey it. Then they let my horse 
go, and I turned and told them that if any 
justice of the peace or lawful magistrate, 
within the county, had anything to say 
to me that came from Bristol, they should 
hear of me at the house of William Bate- 
man, in Haverford-west. I told them 
my business would require some stay in 
the country ; so they let us go, pretty 
friendly, and I had several brave meet- 
ings in Haverford-west and other places 
in the county." 

The last meeting on this trip was held 
out. of doors, not far off from a place of 
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worship of the Established Church. 
Davies being young and strong, was. 
when speaking, heard a good way off, 
and almost all the priest's congregation 
hearing him left to go outside and lis- 
ten to the Friend. The priest was much 
enraged, and desired the constable to 
arrest him. But this was not done ; 
some of the multitude telling the priest 
that he himself would have to come and 
learn of the Quaker. So the latter 
parted in peace from his loving Friends, 
to whom he pays this delightful and en- 
viable tribute :—" They dwelt in love 
and unity among themselves." He 
then returned home, and reported to his 
jailer. 

It will, from the above, be seen that the 
subject of this narrative, while nominally 
a prisoner, had comparatively a happy lot 
compared to some of his co-religionists. 
About that time there were over six 
hundred Friends languishing in the 
prisons of Great Britain. They were 
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mostly suffering because they refused to 
swear when the oath of allegiance was 
tendered by malicious enemies ; or be- 
cause they refused to obey a strangely 
arbitrary law then in operation which 
made the non-attendance of the Estab- 
lished Church or the non-payment of 
tithes a penal offence. Many of these 
Friends were confined in rooms without 
beds or chairs, and where the elements 
beat in upon their unprotected forms. 
They were deprived of the scantiest food 
and clothing, and were seldom permitted 
to see even their most intimate associates 
or dearest relations. When such men 
as Richard Davies observed all this suf- 
fering, largely instigated and carried on 
by the professed ministers of the gentle 
Jesus, it is small wonder that they not 
only disbelieved in the profession of the 
clergy, but were led to vigorously pro- 
test against a system which bore such 
evil fruits. 

Soon after his discharge from prison. 
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it happened that a number of young 
Friends were arrested at a neighboring 
meeting, and taken to Cardigan jail. 
Among them was his friend Thomas 
Ellis. Davies' heart was so touched 
with a feeling of love for some of his 
young companions, that he was led to 
resolve to go to Cardigan, and offer him- 
self a prisoner instead of them. He ac- 
quainted his wife with this exercise, and 
although it was a great trial to her, she 
yet gave him up. So he started for Car- 
digan, and had almost reached his des- 
tination, when unexpectedly he met his 
friend Thomas Ellis, who with the others 
had just before been discharged out of 
prison. Thus his affectionate free-will 
offering had been accepted for the deed. 
In those days Friends were very in- 
dustrious to gather others into the fold ; 
so we find these two companions, after 
this happy denouement, not returning at 
once to their families ; but, under a 
sense of duty, continuing their journey 
5 
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to hold meetings in some of the adjacent 
towns. Soon again they were in the 
hands of a constable, who was ordered 
to take them before the Quarter Sessions 
held at Llanbech. 

The strict order maintained in modern 
courts was not adhered to two hundred 
years ago, and at this trial we find that 
the court clerk took upon himself to 
irritably question the prisoners in a way 
that much annoyed Richard Davies. 
The latter therefore asked the justices 
who that man was : — was he a justice of 
the peace .^ — They told him he was 
not. "Then," said Davies, "we are not 
bound to answer him." He then re- 
quested of the court, permission to ex- 
plain how he and his friend had gotten 
into this difficulty, and narrated the cir- 
cumstance of their meeting together and 
their subsequent journey. He concluded 
by saying, "We came to Aberystwith, 
to rest there the first day of the week 
and had a meeting with our friends, 
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— SO, we were taken prisoners, and sent 
here to you, and now desire to know 
your pleasure." The judge answered 
Davies by saying, '* It was great love in- 
deed that caused him to come to offer 
himself a prisoner on such an account." 
They then discharged the prisoners. 
Davies thus remarks of what fol- 
lowed their acquittal : " The court being 
silent, I had an opportunity to declare 
the word of the Lord among them. 
Very still and attentive they were, as if 
I had been in meeting. I commended 
their great moderation, and in the love 
of God we parted with them. The dep- 
uty-sheriff and the high-constable that 
brought us there, came out of the court 
and treated us very civilly, and would 
have bestowed on us the best that the 
town afforded ; but we were sparing of 
taking anything of them. I was told 
that the deputy-sheriff and the high-con- 
stable were convinced, and very loving 
to Friends all along. I know not of any 
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that were imprisoned in that county aftcr- 
zvards. The Lord was with us, and He 
had regard to the integrity of our hearts? 
and He alone pleaded our cause, and was 
with us in our services." Truly the 
above incident exhibits what excellent 
results can flow from a Christian friend- 
ship, supplemented by a pure obedience 
to the Divine will. 

Having been remarkably delivered 
from the above trouble, the two friends 
pursued their journey. But often phy- 
sical weariness and personal danger were 
their portion. At Newcastle, when Rich- 
ard Davies was preaching to the people 
in the Welsh language, he stood near a 
large window that opened into the street. 
Suddenly a wicked man thrust a long 
fowling-piece through the window, and 
swore that if he spoke another word he 
would be a dead man. But the Friend 
was above the fear of man. Two women 
were sitting in the window, and the 
muzzle of the gun came between them ; 
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but one of them turned her back upon 
it, and said, " I will die myself first.'* 
Some person in the meeting then came 
and took the gun away from its possessor, 
and the meeting concluded in quietness 
and solemnity. Richard Davies remarks 
in connection with this incident, ** As the 
hills are round about Jerusalem so is the 
Lord round about His people." 



V 

THE MEETING WITH ROGER PRICHARD, 

AND PEACEABLE VICTORIES OVER 

INFORMERS. 

We have now followed Richard Davies 
up to and beyond the age of thirty years. 
We have noted his sturdy character, and 
inflexible adherence to what he believed 
to be right. We have seen that he 
never lost but gained, in every sense, by 
his faithfulness to apprehended duty. 
Through these years he had gained in 
religious experience, and in influence 
in the community in which he was situ- 
ated. This experience and influence 
were largely directed during the remain- 
der of his life, in forwarding the cause 
of his religions denomination, and in 
helping some of his fellow members dur- 

(54) 
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ing the persecution that was often meted 
out to them. Many of the younger 
members of the Society of Friends in its 
early days did not live beyond middle 
age ; cruelty and prisons, and bodily and 
mental distress, prematurely broke them 
down ; and they died in the midst of their 
labors, before the liberty of conscience 
for which they contended had dawned 
upon England. But with Richard Davies 
this was not the case. He lived to a 
good old age, and in later years saw the 
triumph of many of the principles for 
which he had suffered in his youthful 
days. 

One of the first Friends he had met 
with when a lad had been a man by the 
name of Roger Prichard, who at that 
time had been a minister in the new de- 
nomination. He had helped the lad in 
his spiritual exercises. But as the years 
rolled on they lost sight of each other ; 
and Prichard, through fear of the suffer- 
ings he encountered at every turn, be- 
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came unfaithful to the ministry he had 
received. Left in the darkness that his 
disobedience had induced, he finally de- 
nied the very faith that he once had so ar- 
dently contended for. But when Richard 
Davies was about thirty-five years of age, 
he met in one of his journeys with his 
old acquaintance of nearly twenty years 
before, and was the means under Divine 
Providence of restoring the latter into 
fellowship with Friends. He says : — 

" At the lower end of the county of 
Radnor, we had a sweet living meeting, 
and the power of the Lord tendered the 
hearts of many. When the meeting was 
ended, we drew a little aside from 
Friends, being bowed before the Lord 
in a sense of His goodness amongst us. 
After a little while I turned my face to- 
wards the Friends, and saw a man com- 
ing towards me in much brokenness and 
tears ; and when he came to me he took 
me in his arms and held me there. I 
was very tender of him though I knew 
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him not. He asked me if I did not 
know him. I told him I did not. He 
said he had cause to remember me. 
When I looked upon him again I asked 
him whether he was not Roger Prichard. 
He said he was the man that had gone 
astray. And I was glad, yea, very glad, 
that the lost sheep was found, and that 
he came to know the true Shepherd and 
his voice in himself, and he followed 
Him, and went not astray again as he 
did before. 

" We went thence towards Pembroke- 
shire, where we had several good meet- 
ings, and the Lord was with us. Then 
we came homewards, and before we 
parted with Roger Prichard we ap- 
pointed a meeting at his house, which 
was at Almeley-Wooton. The Lord 
helped us on our journey, and we came 
there according to the time appointed, 
and a large, sweet, comfortable meeting 
we had ; I know not that any meeting 
had been there before. I appointed 
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another meeting to be there ; and in a 
few weeks after my return home, I went 
accordingly. 

"The concern of that part of the 
county of Herfordshire was much upon 
me, and I was often there ; and when the 
people of that village saw me, they 
would say one to another, *Come, let 
us go to Mr. Prichard's, for we shall have 
prayers there to-night ; ' and the house 
hath soon near filled with people. A 
comfortable time we used to have to- 
gether ; and many were gathered to the 
Lord in those parts. As for Roger 
Prichard, the Lord blessed him in basket 
and in store, and his heart and house" 
were open to Friends, and he built a fine 
meeting-house at his own charge ; and 
also gave a burying-place ; and settled 
both upon Friends for that service, and 
lived and died in love and favor with 
God, and in unity with his brethren. 
' Say to the righteous, it shall go well 
with them.' 



> n 
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The Friends of that day in Wales 
suffered much from the action of men 
called informers. These men would in- 
form on the exercises of the persecuted 
denomination, when in their meetings 
for Divine worship ; and would find their 
pay for this disreputable work in receiv- 
ing part of the proceeds of the fines 
levied by the magistrates to whom the 
information was conveyed. Thus it 
of ten happened that honorable and gifted 
ministers of the Gospel would become 
the prey of idle, deceitful and wicked 
men. But happily for Richard Davies, 
his liberty-loving Welsh neighbors 
seemed to take small stock in such 
miserable methods to injure a man who, 
whilst belonging to a despised sect, 
was respected and loved by men of all 
creeds. 

Right under the room where the 
Friends of that locality held their meet- 
ings for worship was the abode of a man 
named John David, who took upon him- 
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self the business of informing against the 
Quakers. This man was once going by 
Davies' barn, and said to some of the 
neighbors of the latter, " These cattle are 
all mine.*' They asked how they were 
his. He replied, "Richard Davies has 
preached three times this day, and by the 
laws there is sixty pounds on the preacher 
for the same.'* Soon it was noised around 
that Richard Davies was likely to be 
financially ruined. His neighbors were 
much concerned ; and one of them, an 
alderman and a relation of his, came to 
him and chidingly asked if he had a 
mind to ruin his wife and family — could 
he not leave off his preaching when he 
knew the laws were so severe against 
them ? Davies replied that he could not 
when the Lord required it of him, and de- 
sired his relation to let the informer alone, 
and let things take their course. But this 
relation, who seems to have been some- 
what of a Friend in some respects, and 
a very poor one in others, replied 
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that he would not let the man alone. 
He said, " I will tell thee what I will do. 
I will take him along with me to Severn- 
side, and whet my knife very sharp, and 
I will cut off one of the rogue's ears ; 
and if he ever informs, against thee 
again I will cut off the other." Da vies 
finally induced his zealous friend not to 
injure his persecutor. 

This informer was a weaver, and so 
incensed were the neighbors because 
he took advantage of a pernicious law 
that they took their work away from 
him. His children were soon begging, 
but received little help, many of the 
townspeople telling them that their 
father had got a new money-making 
trade on hand, and there was no need 
for them to give anything. Consequently 
the poor children suffered much ; and 
when in this condition they received as- 
sistance from Richard Davies' wife, who 
literally fed her enemies. 

Even the town-jailer ridiculed the, by 
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this time, unfortunate informer. Once, 
when Davies was going clown the 
street, the jailer said to the informer, 
" Mr. Informer, you see Richard Davies 
is going out to preach somewhere to- 
day ; I advise you to look out diligently 
after your business and find him out. 
If you do not inform against him I will 
inform against you. You have got a 
good trade in hand." Thus he was jeered 
as he started out to obtain a warrant from 
Lord Herbert, who, when he ascertained 
the object of his errand, was very angry, 
and declared that he would not issue a 
warrant against the loving and peaceable 
Quakers. Herbert doubtless recollected 
his previous interview with Davies, and 
exclaimed, '' Is it not sufficient to put 
my peaceable neighbors in prison } Must 
I give a warrant to make such a rogue as 
this rich by ruining them and their fam- 
ilies } " So the rebuffed informer re- 
turned to his home. Later he met with 
Richard Davies and asked his forgive- 
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ness, acknowledging that he and his fam- 
ily had been ruined by his own wicked 
behavior. The man was freely forgiven 
by the Friend, and never again made 
any trouble. 

In the year 1675 the Friends of Mer- 
ionethshire were much persecuted by 
the action of informers, especially in the 
Parish of Penllyn. Hearing this, Rich- 
ard Davies and his friend Charles Lloyd 
resolved to visit the meeting held 
there, which was larger than the house 
could hold. To the meeting also came 
two informers, with warrants to arrest 
the preachers. But so overcome were 
these men by the ministry of the visitors, 
that the conclusion of the meeting found 
them utterly incapable of serving the 
warrants. 

Davies says of this incident : " The 
two informers kneeled on their knees 
with us while I was at prayer, and one 
of them, named Robert Evans, did ex- 
ceedingly tremble ; and when I had con- 
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eluded the meeting, the said Robert 
Evans took a paper out of his pocket 
with much trembling and shaking, and 
could say nothing to us but ' a warrant, 
a warrant, a warrant.' Friends stood 
quiet in the possession of that life and 
power that God had blessed them withal 
that day ; and we said nothing to him 
nor he to us, which was almost an amaze- 
ment to the spectators ; for he was an 
envious, spiteful man, that had done 
much spoil upon Friends in those parts. 
At last I asked him what he had there. 
He told me he had a warrant. I desired 
him to let me see it. He was not will- 
ing to let me see it, but said if we would 
come a little further on our way we could 
see it. We told Friends we were not 
bound to follow him, and desired Friends 
to depart to their habitations ; but our 
loving, tender-hearted friends would not 
part with us. Charles Lloyd and I had 
a great mind to see what the tenor of his 
warrant was, and who the justices were 
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that signed it. So we went along with 
him to the house where he said we should 
see it. We told him he should have it 
safe again, and at last he let us see it." 
They then found that the papers had 
been issued by a Colonel Salisbury, many 
of whose tenants were Friends ; and 
also by a Colonel Price,, who had been 
an old schoolmate and was a relation of 
Charles Lloyd. 

The two Friends started that very 
night to hunt up the persecuting 
colonel, that they might lay before the 
latter the sufferings of their brethren. 
Price was at home, but refused to see 
them. They then journeyed on to see 
Colonel Salisbury. He, too, being con- 
scious of the evil he had done, refused to 
allow them to be admitted into his house. 
As a last resort, they sent word by one 
of his servants that they had come a 
long distance to see both him and their 
suffering friends in that country, and 
that Charles Lloyd as a relation would 
6 
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desire to see him. But this final re- 
quest was of no avail. Foiled in their 
efforts the two Friends departed. They 
continued their visit in that locality, and 
then returned to their families. 

Richard Davies did not give up his 
efforts to relieve the suffering Friends 
of Merionethshire ; but soon after 
called on Lord Powis, whom he speaks 
of as being a particular friend of his- 
He induced Lord Powis to ask the Duke 
of Beaufort to write a letter to Colonel 
Price, which was accordingly done. The 
letter read as follows : " Sir, I have 
stopped the complaint of his Majesty's 
subjects, called Quakers, from coming 
before the council-board, concerning the 
severe persecution of the penal laws 
against them." Just as soon as Davies 
secured this letter, he hastened to de- 
liver it to Colonel Price. The good 
effect was immediately apparent. Not 
only was the persecution stopped, but 
the magistrates commenced to call the 
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informer to account for the money he 
had collected from the Friends. This 
he was unable to do, and as a conse- 
quence was in turn almost financially 
ruined himself. "So," says Richard 
Davies, " it pleased God that himself 
fell into the snare and evil that he in- 
tended against his neighbors." 



VI 

RENEFICIAL RESULTS OF SOME LEGAL 

ACTIONS INSTITUTED BY RFCHARD 

DA VIES. HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH 

BISHOP LLOYD. 

In the year 1674, Richard Davies was 
the means of getting George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, out of 
an imprisonment of several months* du- 
ration. Being in London, and finding 
the latter a prisoner, it occurred to him 
that there might be some errors in 
the indictment which would, if pressed, 
secure George Fox his liberty. So Davies 
procured the services of a friend of his, 
an able lawyer, named Corbet, who, 
after a careful examination of the in- 
dictment, found a number of flaws in 
it which had not before been suspected. 
The case was at once presented before 

(68) 
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the proper court, which, after hearing 
Counsellor Corbet's arguments, set 
George Fox at liberty. This decision 
also affected the cases of many other 
Friends then prisoners, who in other 
parts of Great Britain were discharged 
from cruel and unjust imprisonment, it 
having been proved by Corbet's masterly 
efforts that they had been unlawfully 
confined in jail. 

Friends of those days, as they proved 
some laws illegal, found that other enact- 
ments could be brought by their ene- 
mies to operate adversely against them. 
In the year 1677, a counsellor named 
Walcot, who in previous years had been 
employed against George Fox and who 
was very bitter against Friends, was 
appointed judge in a circuit of North 
Wales. This judge caused several 
Friends to be brought before him, and 
tendered them the oaths of allegiance. 
They, of course, as he expected, refused 
to swear, and he, therefore, declared 
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them guilty of high treason, and ar- 
ranged to have them tried upon that 
charge at the next assize. He declared 
that he would, upon anticipated convic- 
tion, have the men hanged and the 
women burned. Richard Davies and 
other Friends found, after consultation 
with Lawyer Corbet, that there was 
nothing to hinder his executing his cruel 
threat, as an old law that had been in 
force in the days of Queen Mary, had 
from some cause never been repealed. 
wSo a committee was appointed in this 
trouble to go to London and labor with 
Parliament with a view of rescinding the 
obnoxious and ancient law. Their ef- 
forts were successful, the statute was 
repealed, and such pressure from influ- 
ential quarters was brought to bear on 
Judge Walcot that the persecuted 
Friends were set at liberty. 

The latter years of Richard Davies* 
useful life were largely devoted to extri- 
catim^: his co-relif^^ionists from the fines 
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and imprisonments connected with their 
refusal to pay tithes or to take the oath 
of allegiance. He had by middle age 
acquired an acquaintance with many 
men prominent in the social and politi- 
cal life of the day. This friendship he 
often availed himself of with remarkable 
success. It was a favorite plan with him, 
when a fellow member was sued for the 
non-payment of tithes, to let the prose- 
cuting and often persecuting priest pro- 
ceed to the point of having the troubled 
Friend committed to prison. Just at 
this juncture he would use his influence 
with some Church dignitary or noble- 
man of his acquaintance, and have the 
suffering Friend released. The priest in 
such a case would be left with all the 
costs of prosecution to pay; and not 
having secured the tithes he so bitterly 
sought to acquire, would generally after- 
ward think twice before attempting to 
persecute another Friend in that locality. 
One of Richard Davies' strongest 
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friends was Bishop Lloyd. The two 
became acquainted under singular cir- 
cumstances. During a visit of the 
former in London, he with a number of 
dissenters was placed under arrest for 
non-support of the Established Church. 
Before leaving London to return to his 
home or possibly to prison, he obtained 
a letter from Lord Hide to Bishop 
Lloyd, int-erceding on his behalf. 

The next morning, after reaching 
home, he started out to see the bishop 
to deliver the letter, and at the same 
time, if possible, secure a release from 
arrest. He says of this interview : 
" When we came to the Bishop's palace, 
his secretary came to the gate. I asked 
him whether the bishop was within ; he 
said he was, and asked me who would 
speak with him. I told him that Rich- 
ard Davies would speak with him. What, 
said he, of Welsh-Pool ? Yes, said I. 
What, said the secretary, my lord bishop f 
Bishop as it signifies an overseer, said I, 
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I own, but lord bishop I deny. So the 
bishop sent for us, and there were sev- 
eral clergymen with him. We soon went 
to dispute about water-baptism. I told 
them there was one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, and that baptism was necessary 
to salvation, and that water-baptism, 
which was John's baptism, was to con- 
tinue and remain but for a season. So 
this, and like discourse, held us till it 
was late that night, and then I went to 
my friend's house with an order to be 
there in the morning. I came in the 
morning and we disputed upon the same 
subject." 

During this argument, Davies quoted 
to the bishop the language of David, 
who said, **I will wash my hands in 
innocency, so will I compass thy altar, 
O Lord," and then said to the bishop, 
" Thou canst not say thou wilt wash thy 
hands in innocency, nor compass the 
altar of God, while thy writs remain 
against so many innocent people, willing 
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to suffer death for the testimony of their 
consciences towards God." Davies then 
added, " Bishop Lloyd, if I go to prison 
upon this account, I shall have more peace 
than thou shalt have in thy palace." He 
also asked, ** Suppose another prince 
should arise that would impose some- 
thing on thee that thou couldst not do 
for conscience' sake, what wouldst thou 
do ? " The bishop replied, "Then I will 
go to Pennsylvania also," referring to the 
many Friends who were at that time 
emigrating to the new world. Whereat 
Davies, with a prophetic sight of the 
future, said, "Though thy head be gray, 
yet thou mayst live to see liberty of con- 
science in England." Although to all 
appearance, such a thing at that time 
seemed impossible, yet, as a matter of 
fact, the bishop did live to see the free- 
dom of conscience foretold by his godly 
yet plain-spoken prisoner. 

The bishop then called for pen and 
ink, saying he would release the prisoner. 
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but the latter declared that he was not 
satisfied to be set at liberty whilst his 
friends remained in prison. So the 
bishop wrote a suspension of the execu- 
tion of the writ that applied to all, 
whereupon Richard Davies handed him 
the letter from Lord Hide. The original 
object of this letter hj^d, however, been 
accomplished, and the Friend, after 
thanking the bishop, was dismissed. 
He returned home with the paper that 
discharged his friends and himself from 
custody ; they were ^t once set at lib- 
erty, and were never again troubled about 
matters of conscience. 

Seven years afterwards, in the year 
1688, Bishop Lloyd was himself impris- 
oned by King James and confined in 
the tower of London. Davies heard of 
this, and being in London at that time, 
went to visit him. The bishop was 
much touched at this evidence of inter- 
est on the part of his old acquaintance, 
and in the course of conversation ac- 
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knowledged that he had been in the 
wrong in his past dealings with the 
Ouakers. 

Not very long afterwards, the bishop 
was released and restored to his diocese 
in Wales. When next in Welsh-Pool, 
during court week, he sent for Richard 
Davie.s, desiring the latter to call on him 
at the house of the high sheriff. There 
were present most of the justices and 
other officials of the county, besides 
many clergymen, all of whom treated 
the Friend very politely. The bishop 
told them that he was more pleased to 
see him than any other man in the dio- 
cese, for he had come to visit him in the 
trouble, and he desired them to do 
Davies all the kindness they could in 
the future, and he would esteem it the 
same as if done to himself. When we 
consider the social influence and power, 
in civil as well as religious matters, ex- 
ercised by an English bishop, we may 
in some measure understand how valu- 
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able to the Friends of that locality such 
a friendship was. 

Indeed, Richard Davies' life strongly 
exemplified the fact that it is possible 
to live as a consistent Friend, and be 
radically different in religious matters 
from the community around, and at the 
same time win the regard and respect of 
others by a steady adherence to convic- 
tions of duty. Also his life shows, that 
while one may be sturdy in upholding 
his own belief, it is yet possible to be 
charitable regarding the belief of others, 
even to the extent of forgiving any cruelty 
practised in the name of religion. And 
such a spirit of forgiveness often resulted 
in unlooked-for deliverance and deep tem- 
poral blessings to himself and friends. 

There are a few Episcopal clergymen 
of our day who persist in misunder- 
standing and maligning the Society of 
Friends ; but happily the great majority 
of them feel a regard and friendship for 
a denomination whose methods are at 
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total variance with their own. They 
acknowledge that Friends have in great 
measure the substance of the religion of 
Christ, if not all their own forms. It was 
not so two hundred years ago. Then the 
ministers of the Church of England, too 
often themselves sadly corrupt, saw only 
in the new sect a menace to their insti- 
tutions, and a rebuke to their own fre- 
quently inconsistent lives. So they 
hated and persecuted the Friends. The 
Established Church of England has noth- 
ing to glory of, when contemplating the 
unholy and bigoted persecution it waged 
against dissenters in the seventeenth 
century. In bright contrast with the 
usual record is the conduct of Bishop 
Lloyd, during the last twenty years of 
the life of Richard Davies. The journal 
of the latter contains not a few instances 
of the kindness of the bishop in inter- 
ceding on behalf of and protecting 
Friends from the cruel treatment of 
some of the heartless clergy of the neigh- 
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borhood. One incident can be given as 
a sample. 

A friend of Richard Davies, named 
Edward Bourne, came to the former with 
the request that he intercede with Bishop 
Lloyd for the relief of some Friends in 
Worcestershire, named John Fowler, 
and his mother-in-law, named Banbury. 
The two latter, in common with many 
others in that county, were prisoners for 
refusing to pay tithes. So Davies 
quickly repaired to the bishop's palace 
in Hartlebury. Upon arriving, he in- 
quired for the bishop's secretary, who 
received him even affectionately, and 
said he would acquaint his lord that 
Davies was there. Soon the bishop came 
in. After some conversation, Richard 
Davies said that he had made his visit 
on behalf of some of his friends who 
had suffered much on account of tithes, 
and that he had been informed that three 
had been committed to Worcester jail 
by the priest of Tredington ; but that 
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two of them had been released^ and the 
third yet remained a prisoner. ** Re- 
leased," exclaimed the bishop, "how are 
they released } " Davies replied, " by 
the hand of their great Creator." "It 
seems, then," said the bishop, " they are 
dead." " And the same man," continued 
Davies, "doth prosecute the widow of 
one of them, William Banbury's, and 
hath already put her into your court, 
for that which her husband suffered and 
(lied for; and we reckon that in common 
law, when the prisoner dies in prison, 
the prosecution ceases." The bishop 
Vcmarkcd that he .feared but little could 
be done in this distressing case, as the 
persecuting clergyman was a very cov- 
etous man. However, at the solicitation 
of Richard Davies, he wrote a letter to 
the clergyman requesting the release of 
the imprisoned Friends. 

Then this excellent pleader for human 
right and justice called the attention of 
the bishop to the case of a Friend named 
William Sankey, who also had been 
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cruelly treated by a clergyman named 
Vernon, because he could not pay Ver- 
non tithes. Sankey had but recently 
lost his wife and had six little children 
dependent upon him, yet Vernon had 
cast him into prison. The ungodly 
Vernon, a professed preacher of the re- 
ligion of the gentle Jesus, had besides, 
by process of law, taken from Sankey 
goods of three times the amount of the 
legal fine, because the Friend could not 
conscientiously pay towards the main- 
tenance of the church services that he 
had never attended and did not believe 
in. He had also abused him in other 
ways. The bishop listened attentively 
to this tale of woe, and drew up an order 
on the spot, requiring Vernon to give an 
account of his charges and collections 
against the innocent sufferer. As a 
result of this interview, Vernon was 
compelled to alter his conduct in his 
subsequent dealings with dissenters, 
and William Sankey was discharged 
from prison. 

7 
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CONVERSATION WITH SIR LIONEL JENKIN ; 

INCIDENTS IN THE MINISTRY OF 

RICHARD DAVIES. 

In the year 1682 the Friends of Bris- 
tol were brought into much suffering ; 
and accordingly a number of Friends, 
including Richard Davies, resolved to 
use their influence with Lord Hide on 
behalf of their afflicted brethren. A 
petition for presentation to the king was 
drawn up, accompanied by a list of 
prisoners whose condition it was desired 
to ameliorate. The number of these 
prisoners was one hundred and thirty- 
nine ; of whom eighteen were aged 
women over sixty years of age, besides 
eight children. At the end of the list 
the language was subscribed, " Blessed 

(82) 
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are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy." 

Unfortunately for the Friends, the 
Secretary of State, through whom the 
petition had to be presented, was Sir 
Lionel Jenkin, an ill-humored Welsh- 
man, who had often hindered relief in- 
tended for the Quakers. The Friends 
called on Jenkin and Lord Hide, and 
after a long wait were admitted. 
Davies quaintly remarks, " The secretary 
looked grim upon us." During the con- 
versation Jenkin asked in a scornful 
manner what was the Welsh name for 
"Quaker." He was told: but affected 
to doubt the information that Richard 
Davies gave him. Thereupon the learned 
Charles Lloyd, one of the Friendly del- 
egation said, " If thou didst ask my 
friend aright, he hath answered thee 
aright, for there is English, Welsh, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, for a Quaker." 
The secretary replied, " Sir, I understand 
Welsh pretty well, and Latin and Greek, 
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but if you go to your Hebrew, I know not 
what to say to you." After the Friends 
had concluded their business, Davies 
remarked to the secretary, " I am sorry 
that one of the stock of the ancient 
Britons, who first received the Christian 
faith in England, should be against 
those who have received the true Chris- 
tian faith in this day." Sir Lionel replied 
that he was not against the Friends, but 
that Friends often voted at the elections 
for men who were against the interests 
of the king. Davies responded that it 
was their birthright as freeholders and 
burgesses, to elect men who were quali- 
fied to serve both the king and their 
country. Further dispute then ensued 
regarding religious matters ; and when 
he left, he had much conciliated the 
secretary by his plain yet very polite 
defence of the persecuted denomina- 
tion. It was afterwards noted that 
Jenkin was more moderate in his treat- 
ment of Friends than he had ever been 
before. 
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Richard Davies, although a minister 
in unity with his Friends, knew what it 
was to experience the opposition of some 
disaffected and contentious professors 
of the Truth. The Society of Friends, 
from its very inception, seems at times 
to have suffered from unruly spirits, 
whose actions were a source of anxiety 
to the more settled members. So we 
find that even the subject of this narra- 
tive was occasionally ill treated by 
"false brethren." One instance can be 
recorded in his own words. He says : 

''Once I was at the Bull-and-Mouth 
Meeting, and there were in the gallery 
several troublesome people, and none of 
our ministering brethren, in the true 
unity with us, but George Whitehead 
and William Gibson. The gallery being 
pretty full, one of them seemed to strive 
to keep me out, and our Friends 
Whitehead and Gibson perceiving it, 
made way for me to come up to them ; 
another of them had been speaking long 
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in the meeting, and had made many 
weary of him. I was under great con- 
cern in my spirit for the honor and ex- 
altation of the name of the Lord and 
His Truth, and the ease of many that 
were under weights and burthens ; yet, 
for quietness* sake I silently bore the 
weight and exercise that was upon me, 
until he was done. Then my mouth was 
opened in the name and power of God, 
who had compassion on His afflicted 
seed, and caused the life and light of 
His countenance to overshadow the meet- 
ing, to the comfort and great satisfac- 
tion of the faithful. When I had thus 
eased my spirit, a concern came upon 
our Friend and brother, George White- 
head, and he sweetly concluded the 
meeting in prayer." 

Soon after the above, a remarkable 
meeting was held near the town of 
Aylesbury, where Davies was led to 
speak on the subject of church disci- 
pline, and to advise Friends to adhere to 
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the rules recently adopted regarding 
men's and women's meetings. Speaking 
of church officials, he told them, " It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us also, to set up our men's and women's 
meetings, that the care and concern of 
the Church of Christ might be upon 
holy, self-denying men and women, who 
might take care of the fatherless and 
widows in their afflictions, and keep 
themselves unspotted from the world, 
which the Apostle James says ' is pure 
religion and undefiled before God.' " He 
also quoted the Scripture, "Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers, to feed the Church 
of God, which He hath purchased with 
His own blood." 

After he had concluded, one of the 
opposition arose, and spoke by way of 
reflection upon what had been delivered. 
Whereupon Thomas Ellwood suggested 
to the meeting that "all should sit 
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down, and wait to feel the power of 
God amongst them, and let that decide 
whether Richard Davies did speak in 
the name and power of God among 
them that day." — This was agreed to ; 
and a solemn silence ensued. Then 
several Friends were constrained to 
speak with heavenly power, and tenderly 
declared that what had been spoken was 
"in the name and power of God." In 
the midst of these remarks, there stood 
up a young man, who with much feeling 
said : " There is a man come this day 
amongst us, I know not from whence 
he came nor where he goes, but this I 
am satisfied, — the Lord sent him here,- 
and His power and presence is with him, 
and his testimony for the God of Truth !" 
Finally this meeting closed ; — it had 
commenced at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and did not end until about ten in 
the evening. The Truth had been vin- 
dicated; the opposing party had been 
silenced, — and Richard Davies, in com- 
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meriting upon it, says, " Blessed be the 
Lord, that doth not leave His people 
without a witness to Himself ; and He 
is the preserver and defender of all His 
people that wait upon Him. They that 
trust in Him are as Mount Sion, that 
cannot be moved." 

There were many incidents in the lives 
of some of the early Friends, clearly 
establishing the fact that they were not 
under a delusion, or merely the victims 
of imagination, when they claimed to be 
guided and influenced by the Holy 
Spirit. They lived such watchful lives, 
and their spiritual senses were kept so 
alert by faithfulness to the Inspeaking 
Guide, that they were ever ready to judge 
what was good or evil, and were able to 
detect the difference between the false 
and true. A striking instance of this 
fact is found in the following : 

Of a Sabbath morning during one of 
Richard Davies' visits to London, he was 
taken sick, so as to be unable to attend 
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worship. But in the afternoon, though 
still very unwell, he felt impressed with 
a call to go to the Bull-and-Mouth Meet- 
ing. His friends reasoned with him, but 
with no avail. When he reached the 
meeting it was gathered, many people 
being present. As he walked into the 
minister's gallery, a man was preaching 
from the text, " Be ye perfect, even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect." After 
listening a few minutes, Davies arose, 
and challenged the authority by which 
the man spake. The latter stopped 
his discourse, and with much anger 
went out of the meeting, followed by a 
considerable number of people who 
sympathized with him. It was afterward 
ascertained that a wager had been made 
that the speaker who had been so sum- 
marily stopped, would be able to preach 
in a Quakers' Meeting and not be dis- 
covered as an imposter. Richard Davies 
remarks: "We have cause to bless the 
Lord for His goodness to His people, that 
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gives them a discerning spirit to judge 
between good and evil ; and between 
those that serve God in truth and right- 
eousness, and all deceitful hypocrites, 
who are to be judged by and condemned 
by the word of His power." Is this 
spirit of discernment still conspicuous in 
the Society of Friends ? 

About 1685 an ancient law was en- 
forced against Friends, by which they 
were fined twenty pounds per month for 
absenting themselves from the estab- 
lished worship. As this amount was 
equal to $ioo of our currency, and as 
the relative value of money in that day 
was much greater than at present, it can 
readily be appreciated what distress such 
an unjust enactment created. In a sin- 
gle county of England alone. Friends 
had property taken from them to the 
extent of 8,000 pounds, during the en- 
forcement of this measure. Of this large 
sum, not a penny reached the king's 
exchequer ; it was all consumed in the 
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costs and official robbery connected with 
its collection. To correct this great evil, 
Richard Davies, in company with his ex- 
cellent friend George Whitehead, called 
on the friend of the former, the Earl of 
Powis, who was an intimate friend of 
the king's. The earl listened with the 
utmost kindness to the facts as pre- 
sented by the Friends— and used his 
influence with the king on behalf of the 
sufferers. An order was at once ob- 
tained, directed to all sheriffs of the 
kingdom, ordering them to stop proceed- 
ings that had been instituted under the 
obnoxious law. So that persecution 
quickly ceased. 

One of the last acts of Richard Davies 
was to make a visit with some other 
Friends, under an appointment of the 
Yearly Meeting, to Queen Anne. They 
presented to her the Yearly Meeting's 
acknowledgment of the liberty and pro- 
tection its members had experienced 
during her reign ; and he was particularly 
led to address the queen on this occasion. 
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But his useful life was now drawing to 
a close. The early part of it had been 
spent in toil and suffering on account of 
the Truth he so early began to love ; 
but his latter days were passed in seren- 
ity and quiet rest. He toiled for his 
Saviour up to the very last ; but the 
Christian's heritage of faith and confi- 
dence were with him until he laid down 
his head in peace. Then a short illness 
closed the scene. He died in the year 
1707, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. 

Such vigorous, active, Christian lives 
as that of Richard Davies, ought to teach 
good lessons to the Friencjs and Chris- 
tians of our own day. We admire his 
courage, his love, his consistency, his 
ardent zeal ; we see how Divine grace 
helped him, and how even amidst afflic- 
tions his heavenly Master blessed him. 
Let us remember that the excellent 
cause he sought to promote, has need of 
advocates in our day. Let us recollect 
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that the same God who endowed him 
with the lovely attributes we so admire, 
can also enrich jts with all spiritual 
blesssings in Christ Jesus, if we only 
seek them with the same fervor that 
Richard Davies did. 

THE END. 
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